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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 306.) 
we T. K. to his son Thomas. 
iit 


Second Month 27th, 1843. 
; Very often is my mind turned towards thee 





t St. with affectionate desires for thy preservation 
a from evil. [ wish thee to be cautious as to form- 
e . a) oe as . m ° 

tows ing intimate friendships. Take no one into thy 

confidence who does net appear to fear the Lord, 
N. J and to be aiming at a consistent life. Those 
© who take up the cross of Christ, which crucifies 
ws to the world and its spirit, these are safe com- 
Il be panions. 
hila- I feel no fear that thou wilt neglect the at- 
ee tendance of religious meetings, either on First 
neil or other days, but I wish thee not to rest satis- 

fied with merely presenting thy body at the 
— time and place appointed. May it be thy fer- 
unty, vent concern to be a living worshipper. And 
a this can only be attained through the powerful 
pe operation of the quickening Spirit. Those who 
short live habitually in the fear of offending their 
aring Creator, and take heed to their ways in their 
) had daily intercourse with men, are those who are 
eke most likely to experience his blessed presence 
Is his ¢ . 

and power to their comfort, when assembled 
1894, with their friends to wait upon and worship 
Lomas Him. 
Hav- 
to ar- Diary—Third Month 19th. First-day. A 
onate short testimony was delivered in the afternoon 
thiol meeting, to the necessity of humility and meek- 
~ ness, and setting forth the duty of submission 

that to those dispensations by which our heavenly 

hered Father would subdue in us all loftiness of mind, 
ar de and put on us the ornament of a meek and 
sual quiet spirit. And those who are thus prepared, 
a He will guide in judgment and teach his way. 
se my T. K. to his son Thomas. 
s resi- Third Month 19th. 
ABEL ; There are two considerations present 
| Par- themselves on this occasion,* neither, I presume, 
a teal new to thee, but I mention them, to corroborate 
of this sentiments which, I doubt not, have been raised 
arthly in thy mind. One is, the loud call such events 
if the make to survivors to be anxiously engaged in 
od, a preparing for another state of being, for unless 
oa an interest in Christ be secured by submitting 
o will to his power and bearing his cross, life will have 
ted in rs 


* The death of two individuals, 


SEVENTH-DAY, FOURTH MONTH 28, 


been lent us in vain, or only to add to our con- 
demnation, by bringing on ourselves the sentence 
of exclusion from heaven and happiness. The 
other consideration is, that the removal of use- 
ful members from the Society, necessarily brings 
an increased burden on the faithful members 
who remain, and ought, therefore, to excite the 
younger and less experienced ones, to be willing 
to submit to that Power which can alone enable 
them rightly to assist in supporting the cause 
of Truth. It is not merely being ready to act 
when called on by our friends, but it is to sub- 
mit to the restraining, regulating, regenerating 
power of Truth, which brings our conduct and 
our thoughts into right order, and begets a liv- 
ing exercise of soul for our own improvement 
and preservation, in the first place, and then for 
the encouragement and help of others. I hear 
occasionally of thy regularity in attending 
meetings, which is grateful to my paternal feel- 
ings, but I want to encourage thee to an increase 
of concern to be found amongst the living wor- 
shippers, those who worship God in spirit, re- 


joice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in 


the flesh. 

. . Healy lodged at our house on 
Fifth day night, and we were much interested 
in his account of some things he saw in the 
West during his late journey, and also some 
particulars of his early life. He is much devoted 
to the service of his Divine Master. We also 
had on Sixth-day, the company of other valu- 
able Friends. The wish sometimes arises that 
our Thomas could enjoy with us these privi- 
leges, yet we know, if faithful, the Lord can 
make up to him every privation. Although the 
state of Sardis of old was very low, as to the life 
of religion, yet even there the Lord preserved a 
remnant to himself. “Thou hast,” said the 
faithful and true witness, “a few names even in 
Sardis, which have not defiled their garments, 
and they shall walk with me in white, for they 
are worthy.” How blessed a thing it is to be 
of this number. 


T. K. to his daughter Rebecca. 


Fourth Month Ist, 1843. 
I received thy letter dated 28th ult, and have 
reflected on its contents, and also consulted with 
thy mother. 


at Westtown]. 
us; 


useful. 


ture. 


is nigh at hand. The thought awakens many 
reflections. 


sion, the desire that the right thing may prevail, 


the weak be strengthened, and the mourners 
comforted, the remembrance of dear friends, 
with whom we have mingled on similar occa- 


1894. 


We consent to the course thou art 
best satisfied to take [offering herself as a teacher 
It will be some privation to 
but it will be a comfort to believe thee 
to be in thy right place, endeavoring to be 
My desire is, that every day thou 
mayest seek after Divine ability to discharge 
the duties of the passing day, and leave the fu- 
It seems of little use to strain our mental 
vision by endeavoring to see what is before us, 
and which, in wisdom and kindness, is often 
concealed from our view. Our annual assembly 


The deep importance of the occa- 
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sions, whom we shall see no more, because they 
have put off the shackles of mortality, and en- 
tered, as we trust, into their everlasting rest. 
These and other ‘considerations, such as the 
swiftness of time, &c., are salutary thoughts, 
which, I hope, may make their due i impression 
on my mind, and on the minds of some who are 
dear to me, and particularly on thine, my pre- 
cious child, whose advancement in the way of 
seld-denial and the daily cross, which is the 
highway of holiness, I ardently desire. 

Fourth Month 2nd. First-day. In the morn- 
ing the words of our Saviour were remembered 
and rehearsed, “ Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” The necessity of “repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” were enforced, with a testimony to the 
mediatorial office of Jesus, from the intercession 
of the dresser of the vineyard, in the parable of 
the barren fig tree, “ Lord, let it alone this year 
also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it, and 
if it bear fruit, well ; and if not, then, after that, 
thou shalt cut it down.” Some present were 
exhorted to repent, and turn to the Lord, whilst 
a renewed evidence of Divine visitation is in 
mercy extended. In the afternoon the young 
people were addressed from the caution of the 
apostle, “ Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit,” warning being ex- 
tended respecting the company they kept, and 
the books they read. In the evening, in an op- 
portunity with my family, I was concerned to 
approach the Throne of Grace in vocal suppli- 
cation on their behalf and my own. 

14th. Sixth-day. I heard of the decease of 
our beloved niece, Edith Jefferis. She was one 
who feared the Lord from her youth, and 
through Divine mercy, she was enabled to follow 
her crucified Saviour in the narrow way which 
leads to life. A gift of Gospel ministry was dis- 
pensed to her, in which she was acceptably ex- 
ercised during the last few years of her life. In 
the Second Month, she had an attack of hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, and has been declining 
since. She died a little after midnight this morn- 
ing, aged thirty-two years. I believe the testi- 
mony which John heard from heaven is applic- 
able to her, “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them. 

23rd. First-day. . « In the morn- 
ing meeting, I spoke on Paul’s thorn in the flesh, 
the messenger of Satan to buffet him, lest he 
should be exalted above measure. The after- 
noon meeting was silent. In the evening I had 
the satisfaction of having the company ‘of all 
my children, my youngest son being now here 
on a visit. After our usual Scripture reading, 
in a season of retirement my mouth was opened 
in thanksgiving for many mercies, and in sup- 
plication for the children, and for my dear com- 
panion and myself, as well as for the other in- 
mates of my family who were present. After- 
wards I had some brief exhortations to offer to 
divers of the company. 


Fifth Month Ist. Second-day. At our Quar- 
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terly Meeting. On first sitting down a degree 
of solemnity was attendant. Impressions were 
received concerning several valuabte members 
of this meeting of late removed from amongst us, 
and an evidence seemed to attend, that they 
had finished their courses with joy. I stood up 
with the passage, “ Your fathers; where are 
they? And the prophets; do they live forever?” 
I was enabled to relieve my mind towards seve- 
ral classes, particularly the youth. 


PHILADELPHIA, Fifth Month 28rd. 

1843.—Although we have it not directly from 
thyself, yet by another channel, we have in- 
formation of thy safe arrival at thy distant home. 
It is pleasant to find that, through the superin- 
tending care of Him who cares for the sparrows 
and numbers the hairs of our heads, thou art 
again in the place which seems thy allotted 
sphere of action. May it increasingly be thy 
concern to live answerable to his unmerited 
mercy, so as to become by thy obedience to Di- 
vine requirements and the steadiness of thy de- 
portment, as a way-mark to others, and as the 
Redeemer’s faithful followers always are, as the 
salt of the earth. 


To the Same. 
Fifth Month 25th. 
Towards the latter part of the time thou 
wast with us, thou seemed to have so many 
things to do and to think of, that I omitted a 
few hints I would gladly have given thee in all 
a father’s tenderness and love. 

Thou knowest my wish that thou shouldst 
keep to the simplicity of dress in which thou 
wast brought up, even as regards outer garments 
and those for occasional use. The plain lan- 
guage I have no reason to believe thou departs 
from, and it is a comfort for me to believe that 
the views of thy parents have much influence 
with thee. I did give thee a hint respecting 
female society. I much desire that all inter- 
course between young men and young women 
in our Society may be of a strictly refined char- 
acter, and that a holy awe of offending their 
Great Creator might go with them into all social 
meetings. The last thing I propose to mention 
is the most important of all. Mayest thou never 
rest satisfied until thou hast the certain assurance 
from heartfelt experience, that the great work 
of regeneration is in progress, that the Lord is 
carrying on in thee the work of redemption from 
all evil. However painful the cross, yet once 
thoroughly submitted to, it opens the way to 
joys more pure than earth can give. “The 
kingdom of God”—the kingdom which our 
holy Redeemer sets up in the hearts of his obe- 
dient followers, “is righteousness, peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” 


(To be continued.) 


How His Curtp Lep Him.—Several years 
ago my brother was in Springfield one cheerless 
day, with about half an hour on his hands be- 
fore train time. Strolling along near the depot, 
he noticed a tidy restaurant, and went in for 


lunch. A bright boy came to take his order, 
and as soon as he brought it sat down to his les- 
sons. A respectable man, evidently the pro- 
prietor, was seated near the fire, with a disabled 
foot propped up in a chair. When my brother 
had finished his meal, he approached him, say- 
ing: 
“You have a bright boy to wait on your cus- 
tomers. ” 
“ Yes, indeed,” said the man, with parental 
= “T couldn’t hire so good a boy as that; 
e is my son, and was the means of my opening 


THE FRIEND. 


this place instead of keeping a saloon, which was 
the way I got my living for some years; and I'll 
tell you how it was. He came from school one 
day heavy-hearted, and when I asked him what 
was the matter he began to ery, but couldn’t 
speak. After I uged him, he said that in recess 
some of the boys asked each other what their 
fathers did. One said his father was a plumber, 
another, that his was a carpenter, and when 
they came to my boy, who said his father kept 
a saloon, one of them said, ‘ That’s the meanest 
kind of business.’ ‘And I could see they all 
felt the same way. That made me feel awfully 
ashamed ; so, father, if you will only give up 
the saloon, I’ll do anything I can to help you.’ 
With that he threw his arms around my neck, 
and sobbing begged me to give it up. Well, 
the end of it was I sold out. I don’t make so 
much money as I did selling liquors, but it goes 
farther, and we have a happy home; my wife 
can help along, because decent people come here 
for their meals, but before I did not like to have 
her around, there was so much low talk. My 
boy has been as good as his word. I couldn't 
ask for a better son.” 

My brother thanked the man for his confi- 
dence, and after giving his hearty approval went 
his way.— The Little Christian. 


From “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 
Crossing at the Capes. 
BY J. T. MELLISH. 

“ What capes ?” 

“ Why, Cape Tormentine in New Brunswick 
and Cape Traverse in Prince Edward Island, to 
be sure.” 

These capes stretch out to within nine miles 
of meeting each other, and the waters of the 
Straits of Northumberland flow between. 

“ Well, it is an easy matter to cross over that 
nine miles of water,” you say. 

That depends, gentle reader. If it is summer 
time you can engage a couple of sturdy boatmen 
to row you across, or if you know how to handle 
a boat yourself, you can set your sail, and be 
over in an hour or so. Butif the time be mid- 
winter, how will you get across then? There’s 
the rub. Navigation in the strait is then stop- 
ped. The weather is cold, and instead of the 
gentle summer breezes, the northern blasts sweep 
by, and where your little craft gently glided in 
summer, you now see ice piled up in mountains, 
ice carved into fantastic shapes and hewn into 
caverns and jagged precipices, ice spread out in 
plains, or ground up into lolly. 

How will you cross now? Row-boat, sail- 
boat, ship, steamer, will avail you nothing. 
What will you do? “ Walk over or skate 
over,” you say. You cannot do either. All the 
ordinary modes of locomotion fail. Shall I tell 
you how I got over? 

It was the last week in January. I arrived 
at Cape Traverse by rail late Monday evening. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the weather was 
so very cold and stormy that it was considered 
altogether unsafe to attempt to cross. Thursday 
morning was finer, and the word was given to 
make a start. A number of passengers had 
gathered at the only hotel at the Cape, await- 
ing an opportunity to go over. There is a great 
bustle about eight o’clock. Drivers, passengers, 
boatmen, all are astir. The baggage is piled 
up on the freight sleds, and the passengers, in 
all varieties and styles of wrapping—fur coats, 
blanket coats, long coats, and short jackets— 
are crowded into the sleighs. The whips crack, 
and with bells a-jingle, off the horses gallop, a 


mile and a half straight out on the board (sta- 
tionary) ice. We reach the edge of the mov- 
ing ice. Whoa! What a swirl and crash and 
grinding of ice, snow and water, away ahead as 
far as the eye can reach. Surely it would be a 
tempting of Providence to trust one’s self in the 
treacherous mass. 

In the meantime the ice-boats have been run 
out. And such boats! Each one about sixteen 
feet long, four wide, two deep, and without keel, 
but having instead a pair of iron runners or 
skates, four feet in length, fastened on the bot- 
tom. Her Majesty’s mails and the baggage are 
stowed away carefully down under the thwarts. 
The passengers are distributed among the boats. 
Our boat has six, besides the four boatmen. 

A little opening of clear water shows itself 
for a few minutes. Our frail craft is launched, 
and we are aboard. After a row of twenty or 
thirty yards, a huge clump of ice is encountered. 
We all climb upon it, and the boat is dragged 
up. The passengers are then placed three on 
each side of the boat, with two boatmen at the 
bow and two at the stern. Now every one of 
the company puts over his head the looped end 
of a strong leathern strap, so that it will bear 
on his outer shoulder, the other end of the strap 
being fastened securely to the boat. Off we go, 
every one pulling. The ice is very rough, but 
up we are going over a huge mound. Now we 
are descending on the other side. In a few 
minutes we reach a long stretch—about a mile 
—of smooth ice. This is the chance for a fast 
spurt, for we must remember that we are run- 
ning for life. All this time the ice that bears 
us is moving rapidly with the current toward 
the wide part of the straits—out to sea. If we 
get carried out there, our chances of reaching 
land alive are very slim indeed, and we all know 
that. Away, then, we run over the glassy sur- 
face, some one every now and then tumbling, 
and getting pulled up again. Run, run, my 
lads, Now is the time to show the mettle of 
your pastures. 

“We are going too fast,” one traveller gasps 
out. 

“ There is no time to lose,” answers the head 
boatman ; “the current is very strong, and we 
are gaining but slowly.” 

One of our passengers was a great, stout sea 
captain. Before we started he seemed to boss 
everybody. But now, since we began running, 
he has become quite silent. All at once he ex- 
claims, “ By Jupiter, I can stand this no longer,” 
and throws himself down on the ice, completely 
blown and exhausted. He protests that he can- 
not walk another step, and is puffing like a 
porpoise. Weare now at a full stop, and what 
are we todo? No words of encouragement or 
threat will avail, and we are obliged to put the 
two hundred and seventy pounds avoirdupois 
weight of the brave captain into the boat, and 
start again on the run with our additional 
freight. 

The smooth ice is crossed, and we are again 
in the clumps. Pull—drag up—slide down— 
steady. Now keeping our boat from oversetting, 
now throwing off the straps from our shoulders, 
and launching our craft into the waters, and 
pulling it out again, perhaps two hundred times. 
Now one passenger suddenly breaks through 
the ice, and goes down in the water up to his 
knees, until brought up with his strap, or by 
catching the boat. Now another gets in up to 
the waist. Now we are in the lolly—broken ice 
and snow all mixed, slightly frozen over—too 
weak to carry, but very stiff to break and force 
the boat through. One, two, three, four, five 
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smallness of the result of so searching a cross- 
examination upon Quaker doctrines and prac- 
tices, I now rose to take my leave. 

“Are you ina hurry?’ he asked. “ Not at 
all,” I replied, “but uneasy at occupying your 
valuable time whilst personages of Importance 
are waiting in the ante-room.” 

“Tf that is all, pray be seated,” he rejoined, 
placing his hand, in a kindly manner, on my 
knee. “I may never have another opportunity 
of seeing you or any member of your Society, 
and I want this information.” Recognizing 
something here deeper than mere curiosity, a 
genuine thirst for information on what to him 
was evidently a deeply interesting phase of 
church government, I resumed my seat. Ques- 
tion followed question with a power and skill, 
tempered with refined courtesy, which, whilst 
taxing my own resources to the utmost, far from 
causing any unpleasant feeling, served only to 
deepen the admiration and regard I felt for the 
capacious intellect, the genial, kindly heart, 
which, throwing off all reserve, entered, with 
the freedom and familiarity of an old friend, 
into questions pertaining to the most intimate 
and closest relations of life. 

When he stood up, to intimate that our inter- 
view was ended, I said, “ He would observe that 
their leading ecclesiastic in England (Manning) 
had signed my credentials, which contained the 
sentiments held by the Society of Friends in re- 
gard to war, viz., that it was contrary to the 
Divine will, as revealed in the New Testament, 
and I ventured to ask whether the Church of 
Rome admitted this to be the Biblical view of 
war. He paused thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then said, “That that is New Testament 
teaching we should not deny, whether we have 


or have not always acted consistently in the 


matter.” I bowed gravely, accepting his re- 
marks without giving expression to what [ in- 
wardly thought. viz., “ Rather vague, but good 
as far as it goes.” Desirous of having his name 
on my credentials, which he had read, I told 
him how much I should value his signature as 
a souvenir of our pleasant interview, and of the 
kindness with which he had received me. 

With a smile, he replied, I will sign it with 
pleasure, but wish to place my name under that 
of a good man. Where is Dr. Manning’s name?” 
Under this, in a very fine Italian hand, coutrast- 
ing with Manning’s bold signature, he then 
wrote, “J. Card. Antonelli.” Interesting and 
unprecedented phenomenon! The sign-manual 
of the two foremost princes of the Romish 
Church side by side upon a purely Quaker 
document ! 

The concluding incident, as a further proof 
of Antonelli’s kindness of heart, should not go 
unmentioned. 

On my reaching the door to leave his cabinet, 
he begged me to wait an instant. Then advane- 
ing to my side, he placed his arm through mine, 
and escorted me thus through the crow ded ante- 
rooms, every personage there being most defer- 
ential as we passed through the apartment and 
across the intervening space to the head of the 
great marble stair-case. Here, on again tender- 
ing my hand to bid him adieu, the Cardinal, 
holding my hand between both of his, cordially 
thanked me for my visit. “You have cleared 
up some things,” he said, “which have long 
been an enigma to me,” adding, in a hushed 
and impressive manner, which touched me to 
tears, “ You and I, my friend, will probably 
never meet on earth again, but I hope and trust 
we shall meet hereafter, above. Adieu! May 
God go with you and bless you!” 


THE FRIEND. 


We looked silently into each other's eyes for 
a moment, then, with a grasp of hands and a 
final adieu, parted, to see each other no more. 
Before my next visit to Rome, Cardinal Anto- 
nelli had been carried out of the Vatican to be 
buried with his fathers. 


oo 


ONE STEP MORE. 
FAITH HOL DEN. 


SELECTED. 


“ What though before me it is dark 
Too dark for me to see, 
I ask for light for one step more, 
’Tis quite enough for me. 


Each little humble step I take, 
The gloom clears from the next ; 
So though ’tis very dark beyond, 
I never am perplexed. 


And if sometimes the mists hang close 
So close I fear to stray, 

Patient I wait a little while, 
And soon it clears away. 


I would not see my further path, 
For mercy veils it so; 

My present steps might harder be 
Did I the future know. 


It may be that my path is rough, 
Thorny and hard and steep ; 

And, knowing this, my strength might fail, 
Through fear and terror deep. 


It may be that it winds along 
A smooth and flowery way ; 
But seeing this I might despise 

The journey of to-day. 


Or, if I saw a weary length 
Of road that I must wend, 

Fainting I’d think, ‘ My feeble powers 
Will fail me ere the end,’ 


And so I do not wish to see 
My journey, or its length ; 

Assured that through my Father's love 
Each step will bring its strength. 


Thus step by step I onward go, 
Not looking far before ; 

Trusting that I shall always have 
Light for just ‘one step more.’ ’ 


SELECTED. 
THE DEVIL'S PACK OF CARDS. 


BY ALEXAN DER ' THOMSON. 


There isa pack of eager hounds 

That hunt the whole night through, 
And many a man and many a child, 
And many a matron, hunger wild, 

Has cursed the deadly crew. 


Their names are known throngh all the land— 
Jack, Ace, and King and Queen, 
And Clubs, and Spades—each strength imparts— 
And Diamonds, and the Queen of Hearts. 
Come yelping on the scene. 


They hunt the pleasant leisure hour 
And take its life away, 

Leaving its throttled body where 

It taints the sweetness of the air 
With foulness of decay. 


They hunt the lives, so calm and free 
From fierce excitement’s heat, 

Till even in their dreams they hear 

The yelping pack, and wake, and fear 
The scurrying of their feet. 


They break into the peasant’s hut— 
Into the parlor where, 

Beneath the crystal chandelier, 

The white breast heaves, and gleams the tear 
On lashes long and fair. 


They hunt contentment from the heart— 
Religion from the soul ; 

They hunt high thoughts until they lie, 

Throttled by heaps, to bleed and die 
Where Dead Sea surges roll. 


And after their forever toil, 
The huntsmen, staunch and true, 

With little time for thought or rest, 

For church, or state, or sweet home nest, 
Follow the yelping crew. 

God’s curse upon the graceless pack 
That worries the earth to-day !— 

God’s blessings on the souls who guard 

Their homes, and standing watch and ward, 
Keep this foul pack away. 


SELECTED, 
Against Building More War Ships. 

The scheme for appropriating a vast sum of 
money for the building up of a great navy which 
shall be second to none in the world, has had 
ample time to be fully discussed in the daily 
papers. These appear to have pretty generally 
come to the view, irrespective of party, that the 
project proposed is a very nice and commend- 
able one for securing the investment of a large 
percentage of the surplus now in the National 

Exchequer. 

There is a perceptible stirring, nevertheless 
up and down in the land, which would seem to 
indicate that the daily journals do not faith- 
fully reflect the absolute moral sentiment of the 
people. Many of the people are putting to 
themselves such queries as “ Are we a Christian 
nation?’ “What have we done, or what are 
we about to do, that should call forth all this 
talk about the defencelessness of our lines of 
sea coast, and of our ocean port cities, and of 
our ridiculously small navy?” “ Is the social, 
political or moral condition of Russia, Germany, 
France, Italy, and indeed of all the Old World 
nationalities, harried, as they have been with 
past wars, and groaning under the cost of those 
and of the preparation for possible wars to come, 
so happy and reassuring in our sight that we 
must hasten to follow their example? “ Must 
we conclude that all the talk during recent 
years, in official places and otherwheres, as to 
the propriety of settling international difficul- 
ties by arbitration or other peaceful process, was 
either vain speech or insincere, and that the 
proper thing to do is to keep right on in the 
process of arming ourselves heavily, and so be 
prepared to promptly resent any affront to our 
dignity, or invasion of our rights, which might 
possibly happen in the years to come?” 

Now, it was stated not long ago by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of one of our Philadelphia 
papers that there had probably at no time be- 
fore been so many people at the national capi- 
tal interested for navy and army purposes as 
there had been the past winter. Allowing all 
that can be claimed for alleged proper and le- 
gitimate uses of “the services,” is it wise and 
righteous for a Christian people to lend them- 
selves to schemes for their further enlargement? 
Should we not seek to show that the legend 
upon the nation’s coin, “In God we trust,” is a 
verity with more than a semblance of a founda- 
tion, and that our aspiration should ever be to- 
ward disarmament? As George Dana Board- 
man well said, (in substance,) “ This, which the 
world declares is naught but Utopian, it is a 
Christian nation’s duty to prove an actuality.” 

It was said, or implied above, that there have 
begun to appear many evidences that the daily 
papers in their editorials approving of the pro- 
posed expenditures, only partially reflect the 
sentiment of the country upon this matter. 
Thoughtful Christian women, earnestly inter- 
ested in the promotion of temperance, have de- 
clared, in strong terms, their disagreement with 
the scheme to promote appropriations for the 
exigencies of possible warfare in the future. 
One of these dissentients is Helen M. Barker, 
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President of the South Dakota Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, who writes me that the 
women of that newly received State are awake 
to the step toward barbarism proposed by the 
measure which is now under consideration. They 
have forwarded petitions to Congress not to assent 
to it. 

Here in Pennsylvania we have great store of 
jron and coal, and facilities for the construction 
of armored gunboats and cruisers, probably un- 
equalled, but that fact constitutes no right plea 
for going into the business, notwithstanding not 
a few papers have eloquently dwelt upon it as 
a weighty consideration to be borne in mind in 
connection with the subject. The following min- 
nute, adopted last week in Germantown, might 
appropriately be echoed back from every county 
of this highly favored State of many mines and 
forges: “ Ata Monthly Meeting of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Germantown, 
held March 19, 1890, the subject of increased 
appropriations for the navy and for coast de- 
fenses being considered, it was the sense of the 
meeting that our country stands in no need 
of such extraordinary provisions either for pro- 
tection or attack, and that the proposed expen- 
ditures would be as unwise, as they are uncalled 
for, and, if carried out, would be far more likely 
to provoke aggression and war, than to avoid 
them. It was resolved that we write to our 
Senator and Representatives at Washington urg- 
ing them to oppose this unnecessary appropria- 
tion of our government funds, and calling to 
their attention how many internal improve- 
ments are needed, such as bridges, good roads, 
ete.” 

Likewise, at the Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which convened a few days ago at Carlisle, the 
following sentiment submitted to the meeting, 
was referred to a special committee, who made a 
favorable report which was concurred in: “ From 
the city of Brotherly Love; Greeting. Wesley 
agreed with Penn in honoring the Christ-given 
injunction to seek and follow peace. Will not 
the Conference affirm the same righteous con- 
viction in protesting against the present popular 
clamor for enlarging our coast defenses and 
building more war ships? Such provision for 
a barbarous business ought not to occupy either 
the new world or the new man in Christ Jesus.” 

Finally, while the advocates of the measure 
continue in contention as to what would be the 
most approved kind of war vessels to build— 
whether gun-boats or monitors, or fast cruisers, 
or imposing line of battle ships, and while they 
are debating whether some two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars would be enough, or whether at 
least three hundred millions had not better be 
asked fur, this, it appears to me, is the providen- 
tial opportunity offered the Christian people of 
the land to say, “ Build no more war ships! 
Let be our line of coast defenses, for we have 
said, ‘In God we trust,’ and let us prove the 
Almighty to be our defense.” Is it not possible 
that such a conclusion would receive the reward 
of his manifest approval and blessing, and be 
an evidence that not in vain had He pleaded 
with us by the fire and the flood, by the earth- 
quake and the tempest! 


Jostan W. Lreps. 
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Tne Lord lays bis cross upon, as well as 
otherwise chastens those whom He loves; and 
to those who passively and patiently bear his 
mild yoke, He opens fresh seals of heavenly 
wisdom. 
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From the “SuNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES.” 
A Little Child’s Sorrow. 


NELLIE STUART RUSSELL. 


A wife and mother dies, and our hearts swell 
with grief for the stricken husband; our tears 
fall fast in sympathy with the older children ; 
but the little one, what of him, the pet and phi- 
losopher of the household ? 

“Ah!” you say, “he will miss her to-night, 
but he will never know his loss.” 

Is that all? Think you he will know but a 
passing sentiment of loneliness which will vanish 
with the morrow’s dawn? Are we not deceived 
by the reticence of childhood ? 

A few years ago God called to himself a dear 
friend of mine, and at the time of her death I 
was led to observe the conduct of her youngest 
child, a boy, then in his sixth year. 

I wish to present a simple record of his words 
and acts regarding his mother’s death; sa- 
cred memories they are, opened to the public 
eye only in the hope that some one may be 
moved thereby to a more loving study, a more 
tender appreciation, of the silence of a baby 
heart. When he awoke in the morning he lay 
on a pallet beside the kitchen fire, instead of his 
own little cot by his mother’s bed. A glance 
told him that something unusual had occurred. 
Neighbors were passing softly from room to 
room, and talking in hushed voices. 

Sister Mabel sat by the table, her head buried 
in her arms; brother Harry was nowhere to be 
seen; and Mary, the faithful old servant, kept 
her face turned from him as she fastened his 
clothing, that he might not see the fast-falling 
tears. His father thought best that nothing be 
told him until he seemed ready to ask. The 
little fellow lingered in the kitchen and dining- 
room most of the forenoon. Although he could 
not have explained his feeling, he was undoubt- 
edly influenced by a dread of that investiga- 
tion which might transform an unwelcome con- 
jecture into an appalling certitude. 

By noon the household had settled into a 
state of hushed indolence, of painful order. 
Every trace of sickness and death had been re- 
moved, except from one darkened chamber, 
whose chill, spite of bright sunshine and blaz- 
ing fires, penetrated every corner and shadowed 
every face. 

There was no longer any excuse for procras- 
tination, and quietly, as though to escape notice, 
the little boy crept into the sitting-room, up to 
the bed-room door, and gave one swift glance 
around, 
medicine stood on the table, no mother-smile 
greeted him from a white face on the pillow. 

Softly he turned, and, climbing into his fa- 
ther’s lap, whispered, “ Isn’t she going to live 
here any more?” 

He put a marked emphasis on the pronoun, 
that he might not be misunderstood; but the 
word “ mama” did not pass his lips that day nor 
for nearly a year afterward. 

All the rest of the day he played busily, in- 
cessantly, as older people sometimes work that 
they may extrude thought. Friends smiled 
sadly, and said : 

“Happy little fellow! 
stand.” 

Was it he, or they, who did not understand ? 

When bed-time came, he said: “Papa, I’m 
not going to bed to-night.” 

So he was allowed to sit up until, weighted 
with their burden of sleep, the silken curtains 
drooped low over the violet windows, and he lay 
down in his jacket and kilt, having first obtained 
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& promise that no one should remove his cloth- 
ing while he slept. 

Valiant little soldier, who would sleep on his 
arms, that, if the enemy came again to steal 
away a loved one, he might be ready to do 
battle. 

For many weeks he did not yield to sleep 
until he had asked, “ Papa, where are you going 
when I go to Biloland?’ and received the as- 
surance that papa was going there too. 

Who but the Christ-child can know how 
great was the burden of fear which weighted 
that baby heart, or what were the awesome 
questionings that agitated his little brain and 
found no vent save through that nightly query, 
30 simple yet so significant? 

During the nerve-trying interval between 
death and the final ceremonies, he sometimes 
asked, “Are you going to take that into the 
parlor?” or “ Has papa gone into the parlor?” 

To him it was a room to be studiously avoid- 
ed, not only then, but for weeks afterward, al- 
though he never voiced even a hint of his repug- 
nance. 

“ What a pleasant morning!” said A , at 
breakfast ; “ Paul, wouldn’t you like to go to 
play with Walter to-day?” 

The little sage looked up quickly. “ Are you 
going to have the funeral ?” 

His father nodded. 

“Yes, I'll go.” 

In the childish voice there was a note of re- 
lief. Had his timid soul been oppressed with 
the fear that he would be enforced to invade the 
awful mystery of the parlor? 

Though seeming to be such a thoughtful little 
man, I felt afraid that in time he would forget 
his mother. I made many attempts to talk 
with him about her, but he would pretend he 
did not hear, endeavor to change the subject, 
or, if I persisted, leave the room; yet nearly a 
year after his mother’s death a glimpse of the 
loving heart was revealed to me, still bleeding, 
the reticent spirit was still grieving in silence. 

In my home I read to him the tale of “ The 
Three Bears.” When I had finished, I said, 
“ Wasn’t that a nice story?” 

“No; he answered abruptly, “that isn’t the 
bear story she used to tell me,”—referring to the 
Old Testament account of Elisha and the mock- 
ing children. 

Slipping down from my lap, he said, “ Come, 
Mabel, let’s go home. I want to go up-town.” 

They had just come, and his sister tried to 
induce him to stay longer, but nothing would 
satisfy him but to get away. Ali the old loneli- 
ness, homesickness, and mother-want had sprung 
into life again, and he longed to get away some- 
where, anywhere, to forget. 

Dear Christ, build up the broken hearts of the 
motherless babes ! 

socnlasiatecinitennlpliiaepentaari 

Sotip Trutu.—Two members of the kirk in 
Scotland were good friends till they took differ- 
ent sides at the time of the disruption. They 
were both thatchers by trade. When the dis- 
pute about the principles of their kirks grew 
hot they ceased to speak to each other. But one 
day they were both employed at the same job. 
Each took one side of the roof, and when they 
had worked up to the top, there they were face 
to face. They couldn’t flee ; so at last Andrew 
took off his cap, and scratching his head, said: 
“ Johnny, you and me, I think, ha’e been very 
foolish to dispute as we ha’e done, concerning 
Christ’s will about our kirks, until we ha’e clean 
forgotten his will aboot oor ain selves; and so 
we ha’e fought and fought for what we ca’ the 
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truth, and it has ended in spite. Whatever’s 
wrang, it’s perfectly certain that it can never 
be right to be uncivil, unneighborly unkind— 
in fact, tae hate ane anither. Na,na! That’s 
the devil’s work and no God’s. Noo, it strikes 
me that, may be, it’s wi’ the kirk as wi’ this 
house—ye’re work on a’e side and me on tither, 
but if we only do our work weel, we will meet 
at the tap at last. Gie’s your han’ neighbor.” 
And so they shook hands, and were the best of 
friends ever after. 


The Warning Against Sin. 
“ Be sure your sin will find you out.”—Nvm. xxxii: 23. 


One thing which has much to do with lead- 
ing people to commit sin, is the thought that 
they can do it in secret and not be found out. 
Many a boy is tempted to play truant, instead 
of going to school, because he thinks that his 
father and mother will never know anything 
about it. Many a robber breaks into a house 
at night and steals what he wants, because he 
thinks that no one sees him, and so his sin will 
never be found out. But here in our text we 
have a warning against sin, because it is sure to 
be found out. Here is a story which may help 
us to think of this: 

The incident of which I am now about to 
speak, occurred in Germany, in the year 1804, 
and in connection with a town called Lennep. 
In this town was the only post office for a dis- 
tance of country lying around it, which embraced 
a number of miles. 

There was a man who acted as postman for 
this district whose name was Heinrich Lutz. He 
used to go out from Lennep three times a week, 
and carry the mail to all the villages and settle- 
ments round about the town for several miles 
in different directions. He was a good and 
faithful man. He had been engaged in this 
work for a number of years, and was very much 
respected and loved by all who knew him. The 
road over which he had to travel for some dis- 
tance lay through a deep forest, where some- 
times robberies, and even murders, had been 
committed. 

One day, in the fall of the year spoken of 
above, Heinrich set out as usual to go through 
his district, delivering the mail, which he took 
with him, and bringing back the letters and 
papers which were given him to take to the 
post office. He generally left after an early 
breakfast, and returned by the close of the af- 
ternoon. 

In the course of the journey, on the day of 
which we are speaking, as he was passing by the 
deep forest, two robbers rushed out upon him. 
They knocked him down, and began to beat 
him with their heavy clubs. While they were 
doing this he said to his murderers, “ Don’t 
think you will escape. Your sin will find you 
out. God can make the very birds of the air 
tell of you,” pointing, as he said this, to a flock 
of wild birds that were then flying over them. 

The friends of Heinrich looked for his return 
in Lennep that evening, but he did not come. 
By the next morning the sad tidings of his 
murder were received, and his dead body was 
brought home. There was a great excitement 
in the town all that day. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, two stran- 
gers came to the inn in the town, and asked for 
lodging for the night and for some supper. The 
wife of the keeper of the inn waited on the 
strangers. Among other things, she placed a 
couple of roasted wild birds on the table for 
them to eat. While one of the men was cutting 
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up the birds, she heard him say to his compan- 
ion, “ These birds won’t tell about it anyhow.” 
This excited her surprise. As she looked care- 
fully at the other man, she noticed some spots 
of blood on his blue jacket. This alarmed her. 
She went at once to her husband, and told him 
what she had seen and heard. A constable was 
sent for. The men were taken up and put in 
prison. On being examined, the contents of 
the mail-bag were found on their persons. Then 
they confessed their crime, and told what Hein- 
rich had said about the birds before his death. 

They were tried, condemned and hanged. 
Their sin was found out by means of the little 
birds. 

But sometimes men’s sins are not found out 
in this life. What then? Will the warning of 
our text fail in their case. No; but they will 
go on till the day of judgment, and then every 
sin will be found out. 

Every sin that is committed is written down 
in the book of God’s remembrance. 

If we repent of our sins, the blood of Jesus 
will blot them all out. But if we do not repent, 
they will remain written there. At the day of 


judgment that book will be brought forth, and 


then we may be sure that our sins will find us 
out.—Richard Newton, in “ Bible Warnings.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Wild Animals in the State of Pe«wnsylvania.— 
At the Chicago Exposition, one hundred wild 
mammals and three hundred and thirty birds 
were exhibited from Pennsylvania. Of the 
birds one hundred and fifteen were native, and 
two hundred and fifteen migratory. Of mam- 
mals, the panther, the wolf and the fisher are 
now believed to be extinct. The wild turkey 
still exists in considerable numbers, and it and 
the black bear often approach human habita- 
tions. Deer are still plentiful in some counties. 
Beavers and otters are occasionally seen in the 
streams. No wolf has been killed in the State 
since 1885, when a bounty was paid on a scalp 
in Wayne County, in the extreme northeastern 
portion of the State. The present State bounty 
for wolf scalps is ten dollars, and it is said that 
many bounties are still paid, but that the scalps 
are made out of the pelts of spitz dogs and other 
animals. It is said by the State ornithologist, 
that dyes are even used by the scalp-makers 
when the original color is not exactly the proper 
hue. 

Pennsylvania has within a few years passed 
through a very interesting experience in pay- 
ing bounties on predatory mammals and birds. 
Reference has already been made to the bounty 
paid on wolf scalps, and the frauds committed. 
The bounty on the heads of hawks and owls 
was fifty cents each. In one year the State paid 
$150,000 for heads and scalps, and in another 
year $100,000! The County Commissioners 
became suspicious that all was not right, and 
experts were called in to examine the heads 
and scalps on which bounties had been paid. 
One lot was sent to the Smithsonian Institution, 
and out of thirty heads of birds, it is said one 
was of a hawk, three of different species of 
owls, the balance being of heads of chickens, 
turkeys, pheasants, kingfishers, cuckoos, robins, 
sparrows ang other species of birds; on all of 
which bounties had been paid. 

The law wisely required that the birds and 
animals on which bounties were paid should be 
killed in Pennsylvania. It was soon discovered 
that persons in bordering States were collecting 
the eggs of hawks and owls, and hatching them 


under chickens in the bordering counties of 
Pennsylvania. They were also captured in steel 
traps, carried into Pennsylvania, killed, and the 
bounty collected first from the county and then 
from the State. In some cases, with the con. 
nivance of the officers, it is claimed that the same 
scalp or head did service many times in collect. 
ing bounties. 


Pine Apples.—It will surprise many to learn 
that the pineapple is becoming an important 
crop in Florida, the estimate for the present 
year being 50,000 crates, or 15,000 greater than 
last year. As a popular fruit the pineapple 
ranks above the banana or fig, and only just 
below the lemon in value of the domestic crop, 
In the census year 1890 the value of the do 
mestic production of pineapple was greater than 
that of the imports. 


The Gem“ Cat's Eye.” —Cat’s-eye is gray quartz 
with fibres of asbestos in the interior. It is found 
on the Malabar coast, in Ceylon, Bavaria and 
the United States. 


Items, 


Taxation of Church Property.—Dr. Peters, of the 
Bloomingdale Reformed Church, New York City, 
created some stir by his advocacy of the taxation 
of church property. He introduced statistics show- 
ing that the census of 1890 reported in the United 
States the value of church edifices, the lots on 
which they stand, and their furnishings, as $680,- 
687,106. This does not include the value of par- 
sonages, orphanages, land, etc., of which the various 
churches hold probably $700,000,000 more. The 
census of 1890 shows that the Catholic estimate of 
the value of their church edifices alone is $118,342,- 
366. This does not include schools, convents, real 
estate, or mercantile property, so-called church 
property. A very careful student of the Catholic 
church in this country says she has now $250,000,- 
000 worth of property. General Grant, in his fa 
mous message to Congress in 1875, was probably 
not far from right when he said: “ In 1900, with- 
out a check, it is safe to say this property will 
reach a sum exceeding $3,000,000,000.” “Let 
Americans,” said the speaker, “take warning by 
the fact that incorporated religious wealth became 
at one time so great in England, and in France, 
Italy, Spain, and South Germany, that it crippled 
their resources, paralyzed industries, and produced 
ambitions which were only alleviated by whole 
sale confiscation.” 


Fashionable Christians.—We are convinced that 
one of the great evils, and the one great instigator 
of evil in Christendom, is the love of display. The 
terms consecration, new life, changed beings, sanc- 
tification, righteousness and holiness, become mean- 
ingless when uttered by “fashionable ” Christians. 
There is somehow a conspicuous inconsistency sure 
to make itself felt whenever any of these terms are 
used by those who make a flashy appearance. Is 
it any wonder that even the most liberal at time 
are induced to speak of the “discrepancy whid 
would be ludicrous if it were not melancholy?” — 
Herald of Truth. 


Fruits of the Liquor Business.—A tree is known 
by its fruit, and no advocate of the liquor business 
has ever shown, to our knowledge, that the fruit 
of the liquor business is anything but wretchedness 
and misery and ruin. 

Proposed Extermination of Anarchy.—The An- 
archists of Spain are becoming a terror to all good 
citizens of that kingdom by their boldness and law- 
lessness. A writer in one of the newspapers at 
Madrid advises the settlement of anarchism a 
once, and in a way that will settle it for all time. 
He says that it is now a life-and-death struggle 
between society and those who desire to destroy 
every institution that marks society as civilized. 

His plan demands a treatment that will not 
dally nor require the extinction of these social 
murderers by capital punishment at home; bat 
he proposes to colonize them on some far-off isla 
in the South Pacific Ocean, supply them “ with 4 
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few necessary tools, and provide them with food | openly and received the name of sacrificati, or 


sufficient to las‘ until they can have reaped the 
products of their own industry. « « sue 
greatest desires will be fulfilled ; they will be al- 
Jowed to live without God, property, fatherland or 
family ; without capitalist:, without social institu- 
tions, without any laws to restrict their liberties.” 


A Relic of ‘the Christian Persecutions. 


From time to time we have had occasion to 
call attention to the various interesting discov- 
eries that have been made in Egypt. The sand 
of the desert has preserved for us through cen- 
turies the remains of classical poets and orators, 
and historians; and fragments of the earliest 
Christian literature have recently been obtained 
from the same source. 


in character, is full of historical interest. 


a papyrus belonging to a very large collection 
now in the Berlin Museum. 


The following is a translation of this docu- 


ment: 


To the Commissioners of Sacrifices of the vil- 


lage of Alexander Island. 


From Aurelius Diogenes, the son of Satabas, 
of the village of Alexander Island, a man of 
seventy-two years, with a scar on his right eye- 


brow. 


I have always been in the habit of sacrificing 
to the gods, and at the present time, in your 


presence, according to the Imperial orders, I 


sacrificed and poured libations and ate of the sac- 
rificial meal, and I ask you to subscribe this 


statement. 
May you be prosperous ! 


I, Aurelius Diogenes, have presented this 


petition. 

Then follows the signature, which is almost 
illegible. It probably contained some such 
statement as this: 

We saw Aurelius sacrificing, and have put 
our seal to the document. 

Then comes the date: 

In the first year of the Emperor Cesar Gaius 
Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius, the Pious and 
Prosperous, Augustus, on the second of the 
month Epiphi. 

This corresponds to the year 250 A.p., and 
June 26, and the document is an official cer- 
tificate that a nacive of Egypt, accused of being 
4 Christian, has complied with the requirements 
of the law, and sacrificed. It is what is techni- 
cally called a libellus. 

The persecution of Decius is known to the 
general reader as being the first carried out in 
asystematic manner. Its object was to entirely 
extirpate Christianity, and it was part of a series 
of measures designed to restore the old discipline 
and faith. Early in the year 250 an Imperial 
edict was issued ordering all men with their 
wives, their children, and even their infants in 
arms, to sacrifice and pour libations to the gods, 
and take part in the sacrificial banquet. All 
who refused were to be tortured and put to 
death. Five local commissioners were appointed 
meach district to assist in carrying out the edict, 
and strong penalties were imposed on officials 
who should evade their duties. Great conster- 
nation was caused by this edict. The Church 
had long enjoyed peace; it had become popu- 
lar, wealthy, and lax in discipline. Many Chris- 
tians had joined the body without any strong 
conviction; many heathen had relations who 
Were known openly to be Christians. The re- 
sult was, that although the Church as a whole 
remained true to its faith with all its ancient 

eroism, many Christians fell. Some sacrificed 




































The document we have 
now to report, although small and unpretentious 
It is 


thurificati. Others discovered an easier course. 
They were able through the kindness or ve- 
nality of the officials to receive a signed state- 
ment that they had complied with the terms of 
the edict, although they had never gone through 
the actual ceremony. Those who thus compro- 
mised with their conscience were called libellatici 
and the document a /ibellus. 

To this class, in all probability, belonged the 
individual with whom we are concerned. He 
was a native of the village of Alexander Island, 
a district of the Fayoum, in Egypt, so named 
from the veterans of Alexander the Great, who 
had settled there under the first Ptolemy; the 
district being called an island like the Gezirah, 
outside Cairo, because it was included between 
two branches of the canal which fertilizes the dis- 
trict. He was the son of a native Egyptian, 
Satabas, but, following the fashion of the time, 
had adopted a Greek name, and called himself 
Aurelius Diogenes. He was seventy-two years 
of age, and was born, therefore, in the year 178-9, 
being just older than the Christian philosopher 
Origen. In order to prevent personation he de- 
scribes a mark by which he may be identified— 
ascar on the righteyebrow. A lukewarm Chris- 
tian, frightened of losing his life, and also of de- 
nying his faith, he has succeeded, he thinks, in 
avoiding both. He employs the village scribe 
to draw up a petition according to the common 
form then in use. This he takes to the Com- 
missioners, who sign it. Of the difficulties that 
he would meet with when, after the persecution, 
he desired to be restored to the communion of 
the Church, and of the controversies on the sub- 
ject of penance which then arose, we need not 
now speak. 

The period of the persecutions is remote. We 
read of them in books, we hardly realize that 
they ever happened. But they are brought 
vividly before our mind when we find that a 
European museum possesses the original peti- 
tion with its hasty, ill-written, official endorse- 
ment, presented to a Roman Commissioner by 
an Egyptian peasant, who, whether rightly or 
not, was suspected of Christianity, in order that 
he might evade the danger to which a bold ad- 
herence to his faith would have exposed him.— 
The Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Third-day.—The late clerks, Joseph Walton 
and John E. Carter, were appointed to serve 
for the present year. 

The remaining Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were read, containing an Address to 
our own members and others. The larger part 
of the essay was occupied with an_ historical 
narration of the causes which led to the sepa- 
ration of 1827 [that connected with Elias Hicks]. 
The motive that had led to its preparation was 
the confusion in the public mind, of Friends 
with those who were espousing the cause of 
Elias Hicks ut the time of the separation. This 
had exposed our Society to the imputation of 
holding defective or erroneous views in relation 
to the character and offices of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, especially as to his divinity 
and atonement—since such views are still pro- 
claimed by some of the members of the Hicksite 
body, who call themselves “ Friends” (though 


repudiated by others). In addition to this, 
there was reason to fear that a Unitarian ten- 
dency was developing in some quarters among 
professed members of our Society. The essay 
was written in a kindly spirit, with an evident 
desire to avoid giving unnecessary offence. It 
showed that Elias Hicks had gradually formed 
opinions on these points which differed from 
those professed by Friends in the beginning, 
and that the publishing of these erroneous views 
had led to the separation. Extracts were given 
from the writings of George Fox, Robert Bar- 
clay, and Isaac Penington, to show the sound- 
ness of their doctrinal views, followed by nu- 
merous Scripture passages to prove that these 
doctrines were those held by our Saviour and 
his Apostles. 

Besides this, which formed the main bulk of 
the essay, a renewed testimony was borne to our 
ancient principles of the spiritual nature of Di- 
vine worship, and the necessity of knowing the 
Divine call and qualification for the exercise 
of Gospel ministry, and for religious labor in 
general. 

The essay was listened to with much atten- 
tion, and there was a large expression of the 
feeling that its issue, at this time, would be 
timely, and that there was a need for it. Seve- 
ral suggestions were made, some looking to 
making it more complete by additions, others 
to shortening it by omissions or condensations. 
But, as these alterations would necessarily re- 
quire time, and interfere with its prompt publi- 
cation, it was finally decided to print it as 
presented to the meeting. 

The sitting on Fourth-day morning was prin- 
cipally oceupied with the consideration of the 
queries and answers. It was a harmonious meet- 
ing, in which much lively exercise was felt and 
expressed. Much of the current of concern 
flowed towards the younger members, with de- 
sires that, through submission to that Divine 
grace which hath appeared unto all men, they 
might come to experience communion with God, 
and be preserved from all evil. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, there was consider- 
able expression on the use of intoxicating 
drinks, tobacco, and cigarettes. The remarks 
made were mostly in a moderate and satisfac- 
tory manner, free from unnecessary excite- 
ment. The dignity of the meeting was much 
better preserved than has sometimes been the 
case when these subjects were before it. 

The closing session was on Sixth-day morn- 
ing. A satisfactory report from the Indian 
School at Tunesassa was presented. Expression 
was given to a feeling, by one or two Pied, 
that the heainnedael system was not the 
wisest one to pursue in elevating the position 
of the Indians. But the strong testimony borne 
by some Friends who had visited the Insti- 
tution, as to the good fruits produced by the 
labors of Friends among the Seneca Indians, 
seemed to have a settling eflect upon the minds 
of most present, and the appropriation of $2,500 
asked for by the committee, to be used in car- 
rying on the school for the coming year, was 
cheerfully granted. It was thought that what- 
ever judgment might be formed of the theory 
of Captain Pratt, looking towards the dispersion 
of the Indian tribes among white settlers, the 
plan was not available in the peculiar position 
of the Senecas of New York. 

The report of Westtown Boarding School 
was, on the whole, a favorable one, although 
the receipts from the farm were unsatisfactory. 
It was hoped that a more favorable exhibit 
would be shown next year. A committee was 
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appointed, to have charge of the Institution for 


the next three years. 

At this session there was a large amount of 
exhortation, marked by a desire that Friends 
would individually dwell near in spirit to their 
heavenly Father, listening to and obeying the 
pointings of his will inwardly revealed, so that 
they might grow in grace, be preserved from 
evil, and finally be prepared for admittance 
into the kingdom of rest and peace. 

After a solemn interval of reverent silence, 


the meeting closed in a comfortable feeling. 
—_———— OO 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Sra'rrs.—Every United States Senator from 
States south of the Potomac, except Irby, of South Car- 
olina, and Blanchard, of Louisiana, served in the Con- 
federate armies, and those two were too young for 
military service while the disturbance lasted. 

The great coal strike organized by the National Con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers went into effect 
on the 2lst inst., when many thousand bituminous coal 
miners in this State, in Ohio, Illinois and other points, 
quit work. President McBride, at Columbus, Ohio, 
said that 31,000 men had gone out, about whose action 
he had been in doubt. 

On the 23d inst., the 4500 coal miners at the Turtle 
Creek and Irwin mines, in the Pittsburg district, joined 
the strikers, making the suspension in that district 
complete. The miners at La Salle and Peru, Ind., who 
had decided to work until Fifth Month Ist, were pre- 
vented from going to work by 2000 miners from 
Spring Valley. Altogether about 120,000 miners are 
now on a strike, and the situation is a serious one. 

Last week the Supreme Court of South Carolina de- 
clared the Dispensary Law unconstitutional, because 
it creates a monopoly for the State. This decision 
leaves the State with $50,000 worth of liquor on hand, 
and no way of disposing of it until the Legislature 
meets. The decision in the Dispensary cases is a vo- 
luminous document. The opinion is by Chief Justice 
Mclver, and virtually declares the Dispensary law un- 
constitutional in every particular save that section for- 
bidding sale of liquors after Sixth Month 30th, 1893. 
The Court holds that the State has the right to abso- 
lutely prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor, but de- 
nies its right in the exercise of the police power to 
assume the conduct and control of the traffic in any 
manner. It holds that the sale of liquor, not being 
intrinsically unlawful, the State has no right to treat 
it inadifferent manner from any other lawful business. 
The South Carolina Dispensary Board of Control on 
the 21st inst., ordered the closing of all the dispensa- 
ries in the State. The liquor men have made no at- 
tempt to publicly open business. “The belief there is 
strengthening that the State is under prohibition law.” 

The Outlook, a lively sheet published in this city by 
the “Temperance Association of Friends of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting,” has the following encour- 
aging item: “ Mississippi has now only four counties 
not under prohibition. It has a population about as 
large as Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. The 
whole country between Virginia and Rio Grande, 
having a population of about 15,000,000, is rapidly 
suppressing the liquor business. How the work pro- 
gresses is amarvel. Itis the stronghold of Democracy, 
but is such only from war prejudice, and repudiates, 
three to one, the northern Democratic doctrine of 
swallowing the liquor evil whole, and calling for 
more.” 

The N. Y. correspondent of the Public Ledger, says : 
“ No one would have supposed that the woman suffrage 
movement would have such a boom in the State of 
New York as it is enjoying now on the eve of the meet- 
ing of the Constitutional convention. The movement 
has heretofore been confined to what may be termed 
the class of professional woman’s rights women. But 
it has now passed out of their hands. The society 
women have taken the matter up. The working 
women in all the higher grades of work, in the pro- 
fessions, in the fine arts, in literature, journalism and 
business, have naturally joined them; and in addition 
the women in the middle walks of life, who are neither 
leaders in society nor competitors of men in the pro- 
fessions and the arts, are manifesting an interest in the 
matter. Gatherings of women to discuss the subject 
are held in almost every block in the two cities, and 
women never before suspected of harboring any desire 
for political privileges are blossoming out as advanced 
advocates of woman’s rights. More than this, the 


movement is endorsed by hundreds of thinking men, 


many of them eminent in their professions and in 
business, and their endorsement seems to be the ex- 
pression of a sincere conviction on their part, not 
merely of a courteous compliance with requests of lady 
friends.” 

Some prehistoric bones recently found at Goodland, 
Kansas, prove to have been the remains of a species 
of peceary which lived some 5000 years ago. The 
bones were purchased forthe Kansas State University, 
where they will be mounted. 

There were in this city last week 423 deaths, being 
15 more that the previous week, and 51 less than the 
corresponding week of 1893. Of the whole number, 
212 were males and 211 females: 55 died of consump- 
tion ; 46 of pneumonia ; 33 of diseases of the heart; 21 
of old age; 20 of apoplexy; 20 of marasmus; 19 of 
inflammation of the brain; 15 of convulsions; 13 of 
bronchitis; 13 of nephritis; 12 of diphtheria; 11 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 9 of casual- 
ties, and 9 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 1133 a 114}; 
5’s, 1183 a 119; currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 7}%c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice, $16.25 a 
$16.50; winter bran, in bulk, good to prime, $15.50 to 
$16.00; spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do.. ex- 
tras, $2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a 
$2.65; Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.75 a $3.00; 
Western winter clear, $2.50 a $2.80; do. do., straight, 
$2.90 a $3.10; do., do., patent, $3.10 a $3.40; spring, 
clear, $2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; do., 
patent, $3.65 a $3.90; do., favorite brands, higher. 

Rye flour was qniet and ranged from $2.70 to $2.80 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

GraAin.—No. 2 red wheat, 61} a 62 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 44 a 44} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 39} a 39} cts. 

BreeF CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 43 a 42c. ; 
medium, 4 a 4}¢ ; common, 3} a 3¥e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs. — Wool sheep, 3 a 5c.; clip- 
ped sheep, 2 a 43c.; wool lambs, 4 a 5}c.; clipped 
lambs, 35 a de. 

Hous.—Good Western, 73 a 7}c; other Western, 
The. 

ForEIGN.—On the 19th inst., the Evicted Tenants’ 
bill passed its first reading in the British House of 
Commons. It provides for a Board of Arbitration, 
whose term of existence is to continue three yeirs. 
Power is given to reinstate tenants conditionally. 

The returns made on the 22nd instant show the 
success of the city of Paris loan issue, which was 
covered very nearly eighty-five times. These figures 
speak eloquently of the advantages of issuing Govern- 
ment or municipal loan bonds of smal! denominations. 
The number of bonds offered the public was 588,235, 
and the number subscribed for was 48,894,000. The 
city of Paris, which required only 29,511,750 f., re- 
ceived about 1,005,000,000 f. Paris alone subscribed 
for 16,220,000,000 f. worth of bonds, 

The betrothal of the Czarewitch and the Princess 
Alix of Hesse, granddaughter of Queen Victoria, is 
hailed throughout Germany as a further guarantee of 
Russia’s friendship. It is understood that the Czar 
refused to sanction the betrothal until the commercial 
treaty was signed. The history of the betrothal goes 
back to 1889, when the Princess Alix visited the 
Russian capital. Her sister, the Grand Duchess Ser 
gius, used all her influence to bring the Czarewitch 
and the Princess together frequently, and lost no op- 
portunity to persuade the Czar and Czarina of the 
desirability of the match. The Czar and Czarina ob- 
jected at first to the match on the grounds that the 
Czarewitch’s health was far from satisfactory, and the 
Princess was not of the orthodox faith. Soon after 
the Princess left St. Petersburg for home the latter 
objection was overcome, and on Sixth Month 18th, 
1889, it was proclaimed by imperial ukase that the 
Czarewitch might marry outside the Russian Church. 
Despite the liberty allowed her by the decree of 
1889, the Princess decided to join the Orthodox Greek 
Church. Whether the marriage involves a radical 
change in the European situation or not, it must 

modify the suspicious and hostile policy of Russia 
toward Germany during the last ten or fifteen years. 

A despatch from Athens of the 20th instant, says: 
“ The severest earthquake of the last ten years shook 
Athens, Thebes, Atalanta, and several other cities, at 
7.30 o’clock thisevening. Many houses were damaged. 
Thebes was almost destroyed. Two-thirds of the houses 
in the town were damaged, and most of them were 
ruined. Scores of families are homeless. The local 
officials have telegraphed to Athens for help.” A de- 








spatch of the 22nd adds: “Many reports from the 
towns which have suffered most severely from the 
earthquakes of the last two days, were received this 
afternoon and evening. The loss of life and property 
is much greater than was at first supposed. In the 
Locris District 129 persons are knowa to have been 
killed by falling walls, and many others are missing. 
A parish church in Proskino collapsed during vespers, 
and 30 men and women were killed outright, while 
several, who were dug out alive from the ruins, are 
likely to die. Ninety persons were buried in the ruing 
in Malesina, and 6U of them were killed. The others 
may recover. In many towns whole households have 
disappeared, without leaving any inkling of their fate, 
In Martino 39 persons were killed by falling timbers, 
Most of them died within the walls of a church whose 
roof fell in during service. For years the work of re- 
storing the famous Byzantine church at Daphne has 
been in progress. ‘The dome and walls had been re- 
paired, but yesterday they were cracked and crumbled, 
and the beautiful mosaics were disfigured beyond hope 
of restoration.” 

The melting of large bodies of snow in the province 
of Erzeroum, Armenia, has caused disastrous floods, 
and, consequently, great damage and suffering. In 
the town of Van, near the city of Erzeroum, floods 
have so undermined hundreds of buildings, occupied 
as dwellings, shops, ete., that the houses have fallen 
in many cases, burying their occupants. The reports 
received in Constantinople, state that many persons, 
and thousands of cattle, horses, etc., have perished 
through the falling of buildings, drowning, hunger 
and exposure. 

The Mikado of Japan has recently issued a decree 
allowing a Japanese woman to lead, if she chooses, a 
single life. Hitherto, if found unmarried after a cer- 
tain age, a husband was selected for her by law. 

A despatch from Rio dated the 17th states that of- 
ficial despatches received there from -Desterro, where 
the rebels set up their Provisional Government, assert 
that Admiral Mello’s former flagship, the Aquidaban, 
was sunk at daybreak that morning by one of Presi- 
dent Peixoto’s torpedo boats. A despatch the same 
day from Buenos Ayres, says: “The insurgent fleet, 
consisting of the Republica, Meteoro, Iris, Ulano and 
Ezperanza, under command of Admiral Mello, arrived 
here last evening and anchored ontside the harbor. 
The vessels were all short of provisions. The crews 
of the insurgent ships will be transferred to the quar- 
antine station on Wednesday, and the authorities of 
the Argentine Republic will tura the ships over to 
Senhor Asis Brazil, the Brazilian Minister here.” 


NOTICES. 


Tne Moorestown ACADEMY wishes to secure the 
services of a Friend as teacher for their Kindergarten 
Department. Please address 

Gro. ABBott, Moorestown, N. J. 
Saran 8S. CARTER, “ " 
SamMvueEL L. ALLEN, 1107 Market Street, Phila. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scrtoon.—The stage will be 
at Westtown station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 a. mM; and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. 
Tosend a message to the School by telegraph, address 
ZeEBEDEE HAINes, Supt., at West Chester; telephone 
No. 85. 

PHILADELPHIA INDIAN AID AssocraTIon. — The 
large annual meeting of this Association, which wa 
held on the 19th instant in Twelfth Street Meeting 
house, adjourned to meet again at 7.45 p.m. on Fifth 
day, the third of Fifth Month, prox., at the same place. 
Contributors and others interested in the future work 
for the Indian in connection with this Association, 
and with the Associated Executive Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, are specially asked to attend. 

E. M. Wistar, Clerk. 
tt ene 





Diep, on the morning of Twelfth Month 30th, 1898, 
at the home of her son-in-law, J. Edwin James, neat 
West Chester, Pa., MARGARETTA M. Cope, widow 
the late William C. Cope, in the fifty-sixth year of 
her age; a member of Birmingham Monthly 4 
West Chester Particular Meetings. 

, on the eleventh of First Month, 1894, Ep 
WARD MICHENER, an Elder and member of Bucking 
ham Meeting of Friends, Pa., in the seventy-sevent 
year of his age. 

, on the twenty-fourth of Second Month, 18%, 
SARAH MICHENER, sister of the above, a member 0 
Buckingham Meeting of Friends, Pa., in the seventy 
fifth year of her age. 











